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1878. necessity. Lord Selborne put these points with
May20' admirable cogency. But the fact that the British
tax-payer was to defray the cost of transport
diminished the strength of the Indian case, and he
had to lay most stress upon the declaration in the
Bill of Rights that " the raising or keeping of a
Standing Army within the Kingdom, in time of
peace, unless it be with the consent of Parliament,
is against the law." The Lord Chancellor/ on the
other hand, argued that " the Kingdom" meant
England in the narrowest sense, and that the
Crown had full control over the Indian army,
although the House of Commons might of course
lord refuse to vote money for its employment. When
fiddT8" the lawyers had said their say, Lord Beaconsfield
gave the Opposition some very shrewd advice.
"You will never," he said to them, "be in a
majority if your nerves are so very delicate. You
must assert your opinions without fear and with
perseverance; and if they are just and true and
right, you will ultimately be supported by the
country.5' Many Liberals must have heard or read
these words with a feeling of bitter humiliation,
and a deep sense of their truth. They came from
one well qualified to use them, for never in his
wonderful career had Lord Beaconsfield shown any
want of Parliamentary courage, which seemed to
have altogether deserted the trembling, fumbling
counsels of the Opposition. Since that deplorable"
7th of February when Mr. Forster, misled by
an erroneous despatch, executed in the face of the
enemy his strategic movement to the rear, the
Liberal Leaders had forfeited alike the confidence
of their followers in the country, and the respect of
their opponents in the House. There were two
men in England at that time who commanded
from different quarters admiration and enthusiasm.

1 Lord Cairns.